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Ek NHIBITION 
OF COSTUMES 


A SPECIAI 


\n exhibition of costumes representative 
of European tashions from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth has been arranged in Gallery 
1) 6. There will be a private view for Mem- 
bers of the Museum and their friends on 
Monday afternoon, May 9; the exhibition 
will open to the public on the following day 
and continue through Sunday, June 19 

When it became necessary to postpone 
indefinitely the silk exhibition that had 
been planned for this spring, the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts was asked to 
organize in its stead an exhibition of cos- 
tumes. Such an exhibition offered a welcome 
opportunity to display numerous costumes 
that have been in storage because of the in- 
adequacy of the present exhibition space for 
costumes; and the opportunity was even 
particularly welcome, since there 1s no 1m- 
mediate prospect of the building of the new 
North Wing in which satisfactory quarters 
for the costume collection will be pro\ ided. 
On the other hand, the time allowed for the 
preparation of a large special exhibition of 
this kind was appallingly brieft—two months 
at best. 

\nvone who has ever arranged an exhi- 
bition of costumes will appreciate the dif- 
ficulties involved. Not only had a large 
number of exhibits to be secured by borrow- 
ing, but also—and far more difficult 
proper forms had to be obtained upon which 
to mount the hundred or more costumes of 
men, women, and children that would com- 
prise the exhiition. If the reader will recall 
the tiny waists and swelling bosoms of the 
fashionable figure in the period covered by 
the exhibition, it will be evident that the 
modern dress forms supplied by the trade 
are not an ideal solution of the problem. It 
would often be necessary to make adapta- 
tions—to carve out a waist here or build up 
shoulders there; and, when such modifica- 
tions were not enough, to devise entirel\ 
new figures. With problems such as these 
ahead, two months seemed insufficient 1n- 
deed. Nevertheless, trusting to the ingenu- 
itv of our molders, carpenters, painters, 


metalworkers, and upholsterers to meet the 
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situation, we determined to undertake the — ished mannequins that required alterations 


exhibition. ire just beginning to come up from the Mu 

he costumes themselves were assem-  seum shops. Hoops and panniers, copied 
bled in short order. Our own possessions from authentic specimens, are accumulat 
were increased by the purchase of the Els ing slowly; it takes time to make these un 
berg collection of eighteenth-century cos- — gainly accessories. [he pressing tron and 
tumes and a magnificent court train (fig. 5 the seamstress’s needle are still busy. But 


of the Empire period. These new accessions one by one the costumes take their places 
will be discussed in a subsequent number of — on the racks in the workroom, waiting their 
the BULLETIN. Three of the finest costumes turn to be mounted, pinned, and wadded 





FIG. I. ROBE A LA FRANCAISE OF GREEN DAUPHINI 


FRENCH, ABOUT 1770 


] 
a dress in green dauphine; an elaborate — into the semblance of lif 

court costume traditionally ascribed to Here are our eighteenth-century “‘ladies 

Mme Bertin, the celebrated dressmaker to. Some are ‘misses’ size’ forms that will do 

Marie Antoinette; and a man’s costume 0 is they are. Others have been remodeled 


light blue silk, superbly embroidered in — For example, this one in papier-mache wit! 
colored silks and bullion—are illustrated in — the large shoulders had a warst inches to 


figures 1, 4, and 3. The Museum of the Cit big for any dress in the collection. Her dia 
of New York came to our assistance in phragm had to be sawed out and a new 
most gallant fashion with thirteen cos waist created in the void. That curious bust 
tumes of exceptional interest. Other friends — with the sloping shoulders and the promi 
were generous in lending; the question of nent bosom has been specially modeled to 
what we were to show was soon settled take the high-waisted Empire dress 
But not the question of “how.” As t! will serve also for the tightly corseted ear! 

article 1s being written, only a month be Victorian figures. Cast in plaster, the bu 

fore the opening of the exhibition, the fin mounted on a standard of adjustable height 
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with a waist segment which slides up and 


ott 


down according t ashion 


1 , 
A\ttac hed tothe waist are tlexible iron bands 


r" " ta , 
Indicate the 


that may 
contours of the figu 


And here are our ‘‘gentlemen Orig 


nally, these forms were designed for the dis 
play of ladies’ bathing suits; hence, pro 
vided with legs. But, unfortunately, the 


pose was peculiarly feminine. To give the 


figures more masculine appearance one 





BLUE FIGURED SILK 


ABOUT 


DRESS OI 
FRENCH, 


FIG. 2 
1040 
leg had to be sawed off at the hip and read 


justed. This metamorphosis accomplished 
and buckled shoes 


| he 


the feet were amputated 


cast in plaster, substituted painter s 
brush supplied the stockings 

On March 
F. B. Morse were removed from the Gallery 


of Special Exhibitions, and on the following 


29 the paintings by Samuel 


day the carpenters began the erection of 
platforms extending around the walls of the 
central platform ending 
i. garden ter- 
race, this central platform will have at the 


and in the 


gallery and a in 


semicircular steps. To suggest 


corners large urns on pedestals 


fTROPOLITAN 


te 
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center, surrounded by flowers, a marble 


statue of Venus, most appropriate of deities 
to preside over the beautiful costumes that 
around her. For the 


be assembled 


groups on the side platforms settings sug- 


will 


gestive of the periods will be provided by 
tapestries and furniture. 


[he platforms along the west and south 


paintings 


walls will be devoted to the display of cos- 
tumes of the second halt of the eighteenth 
the east 


century plattorm to costumes of 





FIG. 3. EMBROIDERED COURT COSTUMI 


FRENCH, LATE XVIII CENTURY 

the Empire period, and the north platform 
to the fashions of the remaining vears of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Each 
exhibit will be separately labeled, and each 
al placard de- 
of the 


period. Spread out with panniers and hoops 


group will be accompanied by) 
scribing the fashions characterist 
the voluminous skirts of the mid-eighteenth 
century continue with slight modifications 
until the end of the ancien régime, when 
political and ctions bring about a 
complete reversal of that had 
prevailed so long. Now the figure is revealed 
the 


social rea 


the modes 


rather than concealed by the lines of 








FIG. 4 DRESS OF BROCADED SILK FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUI XVI 





FIG, 5. COURT DRESS WITH TRAIN OF EMBROIDERED 


FRENCH, EMPIRE PERIOD 
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simple costumes In voguc 
silks take the place of the 
previously employed, al 


als are still enriched with 


Sumptuous fabdrics 


though the materi 


exquisite embrou 


erv. Then the whirhgig of taste swings bax 


gain to the full skirt 


fig. 2): sleeves run 


1 


IWO CHINESE COURT ROBES 
\ Girt AND A PURCHAS! 


Since the gift of a Chinese imperial sacri- 
ficial robe by Mrs. William H. Bliss in 1928, 


the Museum collection of Chinese textiles 





FIG. I EMPER¢ 


the gamut trom the shoul 


‘ 
pa ¢ 


IRS SACRIFICIAL 


R¢ 


der pull to the leg 


of mutton: fabrics once more demand the 


weavers utmost skill 
The exhibition cannot 
complete illustration of 


fashion from 1750 to 185 


/ 


pretend lo offer 


the vagaries ol 


o; but it will pre 


| 


sent a picture, in its main outlines at least, 


of a period in which the art of costume de- 


sign was distinguished by) 


ceeded in no other time 


a perfection ex 


JOSEPH BRECK. 


ie, GHINESE, CH 1EN- LUNG PERIOD 


has grown so rapidly that it seems almost as 


if the robes were animate and had them- 
selves hastened to seek the company of their 
own kind. Now come two more, one by gift 
and one by purchase, shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. The first, 
the gift of Edward G. Kennedy, who for- 
merly enriched the Museum with his mag- 
nificent collection of cloisonné, 1s an 1m- 
perial court robe (fig. 2) of a brillant ultra- 
\cc. no, 32.44 
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marine silk embroidered with dragons, 
clouds, and Taoist symbols in gold thread, 
more pleasing in its simple splendor than 
many of the more complicated designs. It is 
in excellent example of nineteenth-century 
work and 1s in almost perfect condition. 
The other robe? (fig. 1) 1s probably the 
ultimate in the technique of textile weaving 
lt comes from the collection of Mrs. Chaun- 
cev Blair, and it outdoes the blue k’o ssi 


shades are used. In the newly acquired robe 
are added two ditferent reds, one of them 
shading from scarlet to salmon pink, the 
other from ash red to old rose. Where the 
Paul robe has a clear blue background, the 
new one has a solid cloud pattern and all the 
outlines are worked in gold thread. The 
Paul robe with its delicate blue and yellow 
green and mauve will remain the more ap 
pealing to most people, but as a tour de 





FiG, Z IMPERIAL COURT ROB 


robe which ts the star of the William Chris 
tian Paul Collection, although the two robes 
were certainly designed and woven by the 
same craftsmen. This is apparent not only 
in the wave motive but more noticeably in 
the drawing of the Twelve Imperial Sym- 
bols, which except for color are almost iden- 
tical on the two robes. Also the peculiar 
dyes employed in the Paul robe appear here 
with some additions: where in the Paul robe 
the gradations of lime green and apple green 
are in three shades, in this there are four. The 
same is true of the blue; in the vellow, five 


\cc. no. 32.23. Rogers Fund 


E, CHINESE, XIX CENTURY 


force 1ts companion must take first place 
Both pattern and color are violent and 
shocking to the eve—the whirl of clouds 
renders one thoroughly dizzy—but they ar 
nevertheless good and extremely effective 
It isa pity that the voke and cuffs of the 
robe are missing as they would undoubtedl 
have tied the reeling pattern in 

One would like to know who wore this 
robe. We have ascribed the Paul robe to the 
Ch’ien Lung period, which ts a too easy wa 
of saving the best of the eighteenth centur 
but both robes may have been made for 


{ h ien Lung prec essor Yung ¢ neng 
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ccessor, Chia ( | 1 cannot possibly be en 

mi W Tie ‘ ( ( X t | ! es Ol () hain 
neck the rm Lill e Forbid re nd to disp] 
( of Peking on at ‘ I ‘ re I ( 1 | | n Lure 
the robes there, furnis! wit! lef ( so t by perpetual submission to ou 
rule for ascribing robes made for the various hrone oun secure peace and prosper 
: , ‘ 

emperors. For the present SNOUIG argue tv for vour country hereafter. Besides mak 
that this extraordinary example of tapestr ng ts (of which | enclose an inventor Le 
weaving was done at the peak of textile dé each member of vour Mission, | confer upot 
velopment, probab for Chien ng lat ou, O Wing, valuable presents in excess o 
In his life He I ne 1 SIXT ears Detore Nis the nun ber 1s I[\ be stowed on such OCccd 
bdication but his characteris ! ( cluding silks an Irlos—a list ¢ 
mpli | m ht n | ( Od . Ss CW LS ( los 1 Do Vou revel 
tion ol the two robes 1n esti I Cl ( | ‘ ( en nil e note of m ten 
more, neither robe 1s lined or shows definite {er twill towards vou! A special man- 
evidence that it was ever lined, so that we hate When ne thinks of the tone in 
may assume both wert iccepted as Its and 4 ch Brit h literature usually deals with 
kept as examples of weaving instead of gat natives, it is amusing to contemplate the 

ments lor practk al us ther side 


One looks forward to the di when DIO ALAN PRIES] 
raphies of the gre 


erly written. The much decned Manel , 
fHE GIFT OF A JAPANESI 
LACOLERED SADDLI 


Ch’ien Lung, and Tz’t Hs1. [The influence of \ saddle recently presented by Frederik 


dynasty alone boast 


rulers historv has ever known—K ang Hs 


each lasted a good sixty vears and they wer CC. MacDonell is reminiscent of a period in 
quite as powerful and exciting as Louis X1I\ Japanese histor Which was resplendent in 
Frederick the Great, and Catherine of us DD eantr During the lokugawa per od 
sia, Vet they have never been wt I] presented 1003-1008 all fe ld il chiets wert required 
to us. Ch’ien Lung campaigning in Sungart. t stated intervals to pay extended ceremo 
with his gallant old mother going along t nial visits to the capital cit Yedo. On 
see the fun is a lovely picture. His mandat their journeys to and from Yedo, the feudal 
snubbing King George the Third of Eng chiefs moved with great retinues equipped 
land would have been a jov to the signers of I sumpt mous manner I] he saddk about 
the Declaration of Independence. “You, O — to be described is a parade piece which was 
King, live beyond the confines of many seas probably used by a teudal lord or by a 
nevertheless, impelled by your humbk favored vassal during such a visit to the 
desir to partake of the benefits of our ¢ | hogun s capital [his 1s indicated by the 
Zation you have despatch fies mission gualit yf its workmanship and by its he 

respectfully bearing your memorial raldic crest. On both the pommel and the 
| have perused your memorial: the earnest antle plates, drawn 1n gold lacquer in 

terms in which it 1s couched reveal a re square. 1s the fsufa crest. a vine often mis 
spectful humility on your part, which 1s taken for the kirimon. which is the second 
highly praiseworthy. Inconsideration of the — of the imperial badges and which was 
fact that your Ambassador and his deput oranted with slight variations in design to 


have come a long way with your memorial favorites amon the daimvo lhere wert 


and tribute, | have shown them high favor = pyany families which bore the tsuta crest. 





and have allowed them to be introduced hence snot possible to identify the family 
into my presence \s to vour en for which the saddle was originally made 
treaty to send one of your nationals to be In form and construction our saddle ts the 
accredited to my Celestial Court and to be fe ee en ee ee 

In control ol our count! Ss trade witli nd Men r< f th ( yirt of eK Dp yy 
China. this request is contrary to all usage 
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LIN Or THE MI 


BULLI 


ds Japanese saddle Sin use over a thou- 


H LO4 Clase 
about the 


SAM 
Vears ago. [n Gallery 
saddl ol 


from the Templ 


sand 
is exhibited a 
century A.D 
Nara It 


pieces the 


consists of pommel, cant 


four pieces Del 


LwWwo sicit 
[his structural 


forated for lacing together 


feature 1s characteristically Japanese; the 
saddle is an example of the many things 
easily de- 
IS Interesting to compare sad- 


which are so made as to be 


mounted. It 
dles of Korean or Chinese stvle with the 
tvpical Japanese saddles, of which several 
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tiny tragments ol 


ARI 


iridescent shell produce a 


ind sparkling effect, quite in harmon\ 


ricl 
with the taste of a period which favored 
show and ornament. The lavish splendor ol! 
the daimyo’s suite in this period may bi 


sualized from the scarlet ceremonial trap 
pings on a life-size model of the horse of a 


} 

prince of Inaba (late eighteenth centur 

shown in the central case in Gallery H 104 
(he use of mother-of-pearl to ornament 


lacquer grounds dates from a 


is re 


period t 


as the erehth centurs as ma he seen 


mote 


In the treasures of Chinese workmanship in 





Gallery H 104 


nade « 


examples may be seen in 


acquired saddle 1s 1 


f 


Our recentl\ 
chestnut covered with linen and is closely in 
laid 


eround 


a lacquer 


mother-of-pearl on 


signature Chikara on 


with 
It bears the 

the under surface of the saddle tree 
the saddle maker's signature 


tomary for the artist in lacquer to place his 


is CUS- 


as it W 


signature on the lacquer ttselt 
dated Keich6 ji-go gogwatsu Kichijitsu 
200d did 


“fifteenth vear of Keio [1610], a 
fifth month.” 


of the tion 
extraordinarily minute, there being about 


350 plreces oO} 
each of which had to be inlaid sepa 
fact which will con 


the work 1 he 


inch 
rately as in a mosaic, a 


vey some idea of involved.! 


In this connection.§ the vritel 


It is also 


The ornamentation 1s 


f mother-of-pearl to the square 


In our illertes 


ntedating the seven 


armor g 


wosoin al Nara 


there are no eX imples a 


the SI 


\ number of sword sheaths 
‘powde red’ mother-of pearl 
H 1O!1 


a sword guard, in the 


teenth centur\ 
studded with 
ye seen in Gallery 
l14 


Havemever Collection, of lac 


In the adja 


iron 


quere d 


{ rid nt hell ) 
es Oo rigescent Ssnelt OF 





with interlaced circ 


black ground, remarkable for the accu 
racy of the cutting of the many segments 
from this brittle material and the correct 
ness of their arrangement. In the main 
|apanese Armor Gallery (H 104), where our 
saddle will be permanently shown after its 

os reese 

repair an | rv ar culate 
‘ | 2 ( G 
{ 
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FIG. I. FUNERARY MODEL 
OF SCRIBE’S PALETTE 
XVIII-XIX DYNASTY 


130 





exhibition in the Room of Recent Acces- 


sions, are several saddles (Cases 10-17 and 


21-22) and two powder horns (Case 30) 1n- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, each showing a 
different etTect 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


A GROUP OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIOULTIES 


[he Museum has recently acquired, 
through the gift of an anonymous donor, a 
group of Egyptian antiquities of considera- 
ble interest, a number of which are de- 
scribed in this article. Among the more 
Important Is a green slate funerary model of 
a scribe’s writing palette! in natural size 
hig. | \t the top ol the palette are tWo 
inkwells, one for red and one for black ink 
Phe rectangle below the two inkwells repre- 
sents the opening in a real palette where the 
reed pens were slipped into the interior, 
which served as a pen case [he reeded pal- 
tern of the rectangle 1s intended to represent 
the upper ends of a number of pens lving In 
the case. The inscriptions on the palette are 
prayers. [he column on the left 1s addressed 
to “Thot, who judged the Two Parties 
Horus and Seth in their contest), that he 
may grant life, prosperity and health, and 
his favor from moment to moment (that 1s, 
forever), and a good old age In peace, and 
existence on earth in his (Th6t’s) temple, to 
the ka of the priest ol Phot, Nehem-‘ay.” 
Phe column on the right is a praver to “Ba- 
neb-Dédet (an ancient ram god of the 
Delta), soul of Ré, bull potent with cows, 
that he may grant continuous existence (for 
Nehem-‘ay) in service of the king, to the ka 
of the ‘Mouth which contents (everyone) in 
the nomes of the Delta’ (this ts an epithet 
of the palette’s owner), who causes that 
two men (in litigation) go forth in peace 
the priest, Nehem-‘ay.”’ The two shorter 
columns in the middle beginning with that 
on the left contain a praver to “Amen Ré, 
king of gods, that he may grant a happy 
lifetime free from care, and a good burial 
after old age, to the ka of the truly excellent 
scribe, favored of the king by reason of his 
wisdom, the priest Nehem-‘ay.”” On the 

\cc. no. 30.7.1. L. 30 cm.; w. 6.7 cm. On ex- 
hibition in the Eleventh Egyptian Room 
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back of the palette is a five-line inscript omb of Sen-Mi@t,? who was the first man in 
in the so-called enigmatic writing, which Leyvpt during the period of Queen Hat 
will be published elsewhere shepsut s powell fter her husband had died 

here is nothing in the inscriptions which nd before his heir, her stepson [hut-mosé 


d gained control. Readers of the But 


date thi yale tte exactl Dul ae 
S | 
will remember that Mr. Winloc! 


nables us to 


the general stvle of the writing suggests the LETIN 
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FIG. 3. PROFILES OF SEN-M N AN OSTRA 
latter part of the Eighteenth or the earl found in the first « escend 
part of the Nineteenth Dynast) imiula subterranean corridors of t mb 
palette in the British Museum is dated to — point where a stela was to have been set 
the reign of Sethy | of the Nineteenth D 1 sketch, made rapidly in ink on the wh 
nasty, and several others there and in the mestone wall, of the head and shoulde1 
Louvre seem to belong to the same period Sen-Ma ompanied mi 
that is, to the fourteenth century B.c. [The title? (fi Wi rofile | Is n 
allusion to the nomes of the Delta and thi mpare thos ! white 
praver to the god of Dédet show 
piece is a product of Lower Egypt 12 


Mr. Winlock discovered in 1927 the gr 
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FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI] LR I 
| I eard appropr ( O man 
rank. It wld be noticed that the two 
pal llel | ca re 1 sketch it the 
! t the ! nw nh pass down trom 
eC eV E r e cl fo not belong to 
! S (eT I her represent two al 
di empts ton t ewig of the un 
finished sk« lhe workmen en 
eed in « I n e tomb ot Sen 
Mat or in any works of this time at Deir el 
bahrl were cert r with the fe 
res of Sen-Mat, w perintended all 
these ope ons. Mor I were prol 
Iv familiar, as Mr. Winlock | Suggested 
o me, with tandard profile which had 
been prepared as de tor representations 
( Se Mit Is | ) id elsewhere lt S 
safe to § we believe, that our ostracon 
me from Deir el Baht nd th the 
Skel h S the Wort ) me ¢ ( | ent ari 
ists emploved there 
Of shehtly later date than the ostracon 
and of unusual interest 1s a beautiful littl 
serpent le statuette ol SCTIDE lig | 
seated on the ground and readu from 
papvrus roll open on his lap. The figure rests 
Ipon an ak ster base wl \ made tor 
tin ancient time nd to wl was dow 
eled. An alabaster base for a figure of a di 
ferent stone 1s rarely sund The lel Ol 
the modeling this little figure is delight 
ful esp ill when one considers the hard 
ness of the material her 1O Sure Mean 
ot attn ng thes lette to any par 
lar re ) However the s le p nts cle irs 
to me in the latter part of the Eighteent! 
Dynasty but earlier than the El] ‘Amarneh 
period—th s ti iv, the reign of Amen 
iotpe II} or perhaps tl if his predecessor 
[hut-mosé I\ ) that the statue was prob 
ib] m Ter between {20 na 1375 B.< The 
shghtl protrudin stomach with the 
wrinkles indicated above it, together with 
| the heaviness he thighs, suggests the 


CT 
tics of 1 
O1VeS 

1 igure W 


( pr | icnat ris- 
arneh style. The wig also 
on of the date when the 
1 this type belongs to 
the Eighteentl st 


Nint eentl The scribe 1S 
i 2.5 () xhipi ' 
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unrolling the papyrus with his left hand and in the Museum’s ex mn t Lisht in 
is apparently reading from the part whichis — 1920—1921. One of these is of ivory and th 
before him. The other end of the papyrus — other of glaze.’ [t 1s probable that the lion 
passes down across his nght thigh to the — represents the power of the Pharaoh that 


eround. Originally there was an inscription keeps under the negro tribes of the Upper 


on the part of the roll from which the scribe | Nile. Such a subordinate human figure ma 


s supposed to be reading, but that was well have appeared with the ivory lion r 
erased In ancient times. The attitude of the ferred to above. In attempting to date out 
scribe somewhat suggests the fine gra\ wooden figure we have no exact criterion to 


eranite figure, slightly larger than life size rely on. As we have said, figures of this kind 
of Har-em-hab,* which isintheE] ‘Amarneh dating from the Twelfth Dynasty ar 


known, and we do not t ll at the moment 





| () ( IMI DISH 
FIG. 5. WOODEN FIGURE OF LION 
AND NEGRO 
milar repre New Kin 
stvle and which was made before the sub- dom. Nevertheless, t] rf of stvle 
ject had ascended the throne as the first the wooden lon and the modeling of the 


king of the Nineteenth Dynasty human figure make it pi ble that our piect 


\nother interesting object from this mav_ belong in the hteenth Dyn 


group 1s a small wooden figure of alion’ (fig. rather than to an earher period 

5) standing upright on his hind legs and We have selected for representation « 
resting his forepaws upon the head of a more object from tl roup, a black ste: 
kneeling negro. Lions 1n this pose are known — tite toilet or condiment d fig. O)* repre 
to have been made in the Twelfth Dynasty senting a lotus blossom with two buds. Suc! 
and the Museum possesses two standing = shallow ornamental tainers pattert 


lions from this period found by A. C. Mace — after vegetable motive xisted 


\ no. 23.10.1. | ETIN, October \ ° 
Part Il. On exh yn in the | enth Ee, bakit Q of 
ian Room , 
Acc. no. 31.4.4. H. 8 () \ () 
Lhird Eayy n Rov 
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IHRE EXTENSION TO 
PHE LIBRARY 


1] he oTOWLN and increased 


; ® > , lot ] , { ' n 
new extension, now completed 1 ope 
the public. It comprises ree stories al 
basement on the east side Of the presel 


Library. All floors and the basemet 


lhe basement, which ts at the sami 

the present basement and opens fron 
is equipped with new metal bo 
built to hold about twenty thous 
umes, and roller shelf cabinets for eigl 


nine hundred large folios. A locker room 


a lavatory for the Library stat! are lo 
on this floor 

On the first floor at the same level 
main reading room art 
room and new workrooms tor the 
loguers and other members of the | 
staff. The new reading room, situated 


left of the entrance to the old reading rox 
ind entered by a short passagewa 
necting the two rooms, is finished in oal 
with panels and built-in book shelves w 
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ssagew which connects the old and 
\\ tn the removal 
tloguing division into its new 


rters, space has been made available for 


brarian’s office and a periodical room 
| ‘ re 1 tloor the new exten 
cupied by the Photograph Division 
e Library, with a well-equipped study 
rool nd adequate quarters for the accom 
Ol the staff. Considerable space 
en provided in the basement for the 

: photographs 


lhe Extension Division, formerly located 
e basement of Wing H, now occupies 
ird floor of the addition. This new 


more spacious 


{ convenient room in which to keep the 

\\ m’s lection of lantern slides and 
er lending material and affording more 

] S rrel LOT S Office lorce 

litates the reference and routine 


work. Both the Photograph Division and 
he Extension Division may be entere¢ 
rom the Library and from Gallery D1 
Which may be reached by the small elevator 
yposite the Fifth Avenue entrance 

Now that the new extension 1s occupted 

work of the different divisions of the | 

rarv will be more conveniently conducted 
nd users of the Library will find 1t a much 


fortable place in which to work 





n has been the case for some years past 
library now has a collection of up- 
rds of 70,000 volumes and a large number 
of current periodicals and reviews. The 
Photograph Division contains upwards of 


1O,000 Pnholog4ra 


pn 9 iphs The St collections are 


for reference only. The collections in the Ex 


tension Division comprise more than 55,000 
ntern slides and 12,000 photographs, also 
panese pri textiles, casts, maps 

rts, and electrotype reproductions of an 


nt coms [his material is all available for 
n, under conditions specified by the Mu- 


HeLten |. BAKER 


nd 
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ARABIC WOODCARVINGS OF 
THE NINTH CENTURY 


\n important recent acquisition of the 
Museum, now on exhibition in the Room otf 
Recent Accessions, consists of four unusu- 
ally large carved panels of teakwood found 
at Takrit in Mesopotamia. One pair of these 
panels forms a complete door; the other two 
panels might have been used for door jambs 
or for the decoration of a ceiling. [here is 
littke doubt that these fine woodcarvings, 
although found in Takrit, come from the 
ruins of the neighboring citv of Samarra on 
the Tigris. Samarra, founded in A.p. 836 
by the Abbassid caliph Mutasim, was 
built, enlarged, and abandoned within the 
short period of forty-seven vears (A.D. 830 
883), during which time it was the capital 
and residence of eight caliphs. 

lhe ruins of Samarra, first svstematicalls 
excavated by the German archaeologists 
Sarre and Herzfeld, revealed a city of great 
splendor and luxury. The city had wide 
streets with mosques, palaces, bazaars, 
playgrounds, and quarters for the Turkish 
army and for officials and private citizens 
lhe interiors of the palace and of private 
houses were furnished with baths and foun- 
tains. The walls of the principal rooms of 
the private houses were decorated with 
paintings and, to the height of about forty 
inches, with stucco ornaments torming a 
dado. Richly carved wood panels were used 
for doors, door jambs, ceilings, and window 
casements. Many fragments of such wood 
panels were found in the Samarra ruins, and 
also, according to Herzfeld, in’ Takrit, 
where they were used by the Bedouins as 
building material. Most of the panels found 
hitherto have been small, so that it is highly 
gratifying to the Museum to have secured 
panels of such unusual size and in such an 
excellent state of preservation. 

lhe door (fig. 1) has four square and two 
rectangular panels with carved decoration, 
bordered by a plain framework. The design 
of the rectangular panels consists of a sym- 
metrical device of abstract motives, many 
of which become parts of the arabesque, the 
most important ornament of the developed 


' Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauten 
von Samarra; idem, Die Malereien von Samarra 


Islamic stvle. The lower section, formed as a 
triangular ‘“‘vase’’ motive, develops into a 
small triangular piece with two arms end- 
ing in volutes and half palmettes. The top 
motive consists of a “‘shield”’ with a middle 
leaf and two half palmettes. The base of the 











FIG. I DOOR, ARABIC, IX CENTURY 


“vase” branches out into arched half tn 
angles and 1s separated from the main pat 
tern by a fillet scroll ending in a “‘button 
In the squares 1s repeated the upper portion 
of the ornament in the rectangles 

lhe other two panels (fig. 2) show a mor 
elaborate design. Each rectangular panel 
has a central ‘‘vase”’ motive ending at the 
top in a trefoiled palmette lhe base of the 
vase has two pairs of branches; the upper 


pair has two volutes and two “horns of 
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plent terminati » treforl 
palmettes, which develop int | 

+? t) } ; ] ‘ ‘ ] 
mettes, lotus, and half palmettes e lowe 

] ly ‘ 

pair ends in scroll and half palme 

lhe technique of the carvin 1 the 
tvle { ramMent <« > mn th \ j } 
tyle of ornament seen in these woodcat 


ings reveal many new features unknown 


Near Eastern art before the ninth century 


The boldly carved ornamen 


sloping surfaces which meet at an oblique 
angle. This technique of woodcarving, en 
tirely different from that practised in 
Sasanian and Early Christian art 


' 
called beveled or slant carving. It led to new 





s the elim 


decorative effects, one of which 
ination or reduction of the ground to lines 
separating the motives, which completel 
Actualh 
there are two patterns, a positive and a 


cover the Space to be decorated 


negative one, the latter formed by scrolling 
lines. Often, as one may see in the Samarra 
stuccoes and in our door (fig. 1), these 
scrolls form a raised ornament. [he detail 
of the two large panels (fig. 2) shows how 
the pattern is defined by a series of scrolls 
Through the addition of a few notches 
short lines, and dots the positive pattern 
completed. An important feature of this 
new Abbassid style of woodcarving ts the 
abstract character of the ornamentation 
which shows a predominance of scrollwork 
This new style of carving was frequently 
used in Mesopotamia and Egypt in the 


Even a great 


uccoes show 


haracterist ft beveled carving, a tact 
Which indicates that they were cast in 
molds made from wooden originals. The 
ornament of these cast stucco panels dif- 
ers greatly from that of the = stuccoes 


undercut on the wall itself. The 
rmament of the latter stuccoes consists of 
rolls and semi-abstract motives de- 
Some of the 


devices have their prototypes in Last 


Various sources 


Christian and Sasanian art. Other motives 


Samarra ornamentation seen Im OUT 





woodcarvins group of Samarra 
ccoes, Were unknown in the pre-Islamic 


art of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia. To 


stu 


find the prototypes for slant carving and 
the geometrical scroll we must go to Cen- 
tral Asia and the Far Last Lhe slant 


arving characterizing our woodcarvings 


may be traced back to the Scytho-Siberian 


irt, Which originated in Central Asia 


Slant or beveled carving 1s characteristic ot 
the Scytho-Siberian animal ornaments not 
only in wood and bone but also in bronze 


and gold 


Recent Russian archaeological 


Strzygowski, in Altai-lran und Volkerwan- 
ferung, was the first scholar to call our attentior 
» the Central Asiatic origin of n rving and 

Rostovtzet!, Iranians and Greeks in South 


Russia; idem, Animal Style in South Russia and 


all the 
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discoveries in the region of the Altai moun 


tains revealed a great number of wooden 


I 
ornaments, mostly horse trappings, in 


ye assigned to the 
Not only 


slant carving but many of the motives used 


slant carving, which may 


Han period 200 B.¢ A.D. 220 


in Samarra, such as the geometrical scroll 
with circular leaves, are due to influences 
from Central Asia. The geometrical scroll 
may be seen in wall paintings and wooden 
objects of the eighth and ninth centuries 
found in Chinese Turkestan at Chotscho 
the capital of the Turkish Cighurs 

lhe conglomeration of so many diflerent 
techniques and stvles in the ornamentation 
of Samarra ts best explained by artistic and 
economic conditions in the early Islami 
period. The Arabic rulers endeavored to 
procure the best available artists and crafts 
men. We know from literary sources that 
the caliphs of the Omayvad dynasty (A.D 
6061-750) requisitioned from all provinces 
not only materials but also craftsmen for 


the building of new cities, palaces, and 


} 
mosques. Byzantine and Svrian mosate art 
IStS Were emploved to decorate the Omay 
vad mosque at Damascus,® where a Persian 


Artists from Egypt 


was the chief architect 
worked in 
Mecca. This custom of requisitioning ma 
terial and workers continued under the 
750 O45 l aban 


mentions that, at the foundation of Bagdad 


Jerusalem Damascus, and 


\bbassid dynasty (A.D 


workers were gathered from Syria, Persia 
Mosul, Kufah, Wasit, and Basra. A great 
number of workers from various provinces 
were also employed in the building of 
Samarra. Slant carving and abstract orna 
mentation were probably introduced by 
artists from Central Asia who might have 
come with the Turkish slaves hired by the 
Caliph al-Mutasim. When al-Mutasim was 
heir to the throne he hired about three 
thousand slaves for his bodyguard and 
when he actually became caliph this num- 


ber was increased to seventy thousand 


1 am indebted for this information to Dr. A 


Salmony of the Far Eastern Museum, Cologne 


who was kind enough to show me his unpublished 
material 

Le Coq, Chotscho, pls. 20, 27, 575 

Eustache ce Lorey 1 he Mosaics of 
Mosque of the Omayyads at Damascus in Sy1 


volume ALL, 1931 


I heir influence grew so strong that, in time 
they became the actual rulers of the empire 
In kgypt the Turkish governor Ahmad ibn 
fulun founded an independent Turkish 
under which the 


\bbassid stvle of ornamentation was intr 


dynasty A.D. S00-005 


THE LUBECK BIBLE, 1404 


\mong the more important acquisition 
made tor the Department of Prints during 
the last vear 1s a cop. ) he so-called 


Lubeck Bible of 1494. Our copy, which 


Rahir, unfortunately | two pages but 
otherwise in excellent nd 1. In man 
\A Ss tn Bibl Ww! | now Ol CW 
Galler iN $1 one oO Ne ¢ { nding vol 
umes of its time, and therefore wort 
examining at some lengtl 

lo begin with the thin that from th 
specific point of view of the Museum P1 
Room are of minor importance, which 

all to sav that the re absolutely of | 
mportancs text | been authorita 
tively said to be the be ff all the Gern 
translations printed durin he fifteen 
century. Furthermore sof peculiar inter 
est as being one of the gr monuments « 
he fifteenth-century Low German dial 
n many wavs almost el kin 


modern Dutch as to modern standard liter 


ry German. [Thus even were it neither 
printed nor illustrated, | manuscry 

text only, 1t would still be a book of excep 
tional importance 1 one worthy of pro 
longed and minute study. Its religious and 
linguistic aspects, however, lie outside tl 


\ larg t book n h resemblin 
Webster's Unabridged D mar n siz 

id shape, the Libs Bibl is we lear 
from its colophon, was issued from. thi 


presses of Stephan At 


na 
November 19, 1494. In order to give son 


ind trie 


dea of the langu I e text w 

vritten tne last ew nes ¢ t! | olop Ol 
ire here transcribed as tl ppeat ( 
Dan \ der vnbeul eden iunctre wr 
nN rier n der 1} et \T 

a Henbracl ae ler hen 





IHE MI 





melsche rvdderscop spre wi da 
dvt hilghe werk in ent Ine der hileher 
mene loue at erken. mit ! er 
nghe vn vite ghebeter erundlikel 
iergheseen. Vnde mit dess« erne bok 
tauen ghedrucket. vnde selichiikel I 
racht. vor middelst Stetfen arndes. in det 
evserlike stad lubick Jnt iar vnses her 
M .ccec.xciitj p de dach der hilgehen weds 
wen sunte Elizabeth. de dar was de x1x 
} h des manten Nouembris 
Stephan Arndes, the printer of the Bibl 
nd the mos nportant of the early print 
Cl n Libecl nterestin ar ise Ns 
areer so m resembled not onl hose o 
many of the wandering printers of his timt 
but those of the men who a tew generat 
go in this country moved about trom place 
to place trying their luck in our frontier 
towns. Born in Hamburg, he seems to havi 
learnt his trade at Mainz, the town in 
Which printing first became recognized 
calling, and to have done it at a time when 
there must still have been many men about 
who had known Gutenberg. A little while 


at Foligno, whither he ma 
ith Numeistet 
is regarded as being possibly 
Divina ¢ 


was for a while 


gone W who. ther 
printed what 
the first edition of Dante's 
\tter 


loward the middle of the 


om 


media that he I 
Perugia 


ame to Schleswig, and in 


| {OO she 


| ubec k 


There with the financial aid of 
Lorenz | 


Leve he 
illustrated books which have assured him 
his place in the histories alike of 
and ot The 
of his illustrated books was the 


quired 


the woodcut most importan 
we have just ac 

For the Bible he used about 
woodcuts, of which all but four or five 
prepared for the pur 


slight 


have been speciall\ 
littl 


representing a saint handing a sealed letter 


One cut of Importance 


pose 


to a messenger, appears at the beginning ot 
each of the Epistles. Four larger ones, b 
quite undistinguished hand, appear one 


the beginning of each of the 


Gospels In 
Iront of the Book Of Genesis there sa large 


halt 


and his lon 


cut, almost a page in size, of Saint 


Jerome Next comes a cut of 


t t 


the same size 


representing the creation of 


TROPOLITAN 
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and then follow ninety 


\dam and Ev 
seven woodcuts of two-column width (4 x 
nches) illustrating various incidents in 


e Old Testament historical books. It 1s 


these Biblical illustrations that have given 


the volume its artistic importance 

seven ilustrations to the Old 
equally divided between 
there being two or 


are so badly cut that no careful 


Testament are 
two different artists 
ee which 
man would like to assign them to one rather 
\bout fit 
with few exceptions they occur in the earlier 


than the other tv of them, and 


books, are by a major artist; the remainder 


l 


re | much weaker draftsman of no 
sahent ability or power, who would seem 
to have been much under the influence ot 


the greater man and possibly to have 
worked from his rough ‘‘dummies This 
greater Man Is the one to whom those people 
Who are interested in such things have 


eiven the name of the Master of the Liibeck 
In 1489 there had appeared at Libeck a 
of death 


name ol 


book containing a dance 


under the 


slender 
n verse and pictures 
Des dodes dantz,”’ the woodcuts in which 
having of recent vears been twice repro- 
fame 


four 


duced in tacsimile, have acquired a 
almost as great as their rarity. Of the 
known editions but one copy each seems to 
One ol 


survived to the present time 


le cuts, however, was used in another book 
printed at Lubeck in the same vear (1489 
Low German version of the Imitation of 
Christ, of which we are lucky enough to 
peculiarly fine copy in its original 
stamped leather binding. The artist 
the woodcuts for the Dodes Dantz 
\rndes went for 
most of the illustrations to the first part of 
his Bible 
\nyvone who 1s 


woodcuts, either the single sheets 


POSSess a 
who 
drew 
whom 


was the man to 


familiar with fifteenth- 
century 
or the book illustrations, knows how rarely 
there is enough definite personality in any 
of them to enable a modern onlooker to be 
certain beyond peradventure that the artist 
who did one of them did another of them, 
knows how rare it 
designer of woodcuts who de- 
dratts- 


true ol 


is to 


and even more he 
find an earl\ 
oreal 


Serves to he thought Gr 26.2 


man. And both of these things are 
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the designer of the Dodes Dantz and the 
earlier part of the Bible. As against all the 
woodcuts that appeared prior to their time 
these stand out as obviously and definitel\s 
the work of a major hand. They constitute 
the first triumphant emergence of true per- 
sonality in printed book illustration. If we 
are willing to consider Diirer, whose youth- 
ful designs for the Apocalypse first appeared 
in 1498, as a sixteenth-century artist, then 
there can be no question but that this de- 
signer who worked for Arndes was the 
oreatest master of the woodcut that the 


Dantz, but the two books were printed in 
the same vear in the same town, There ts 
thus no inherent reason against his having 
made the other illustrations in the Imita- 
tion. Moreover, although so small in size 
that they presented grave difficulties for 
both the draftsman and the woodcutter and 
in consequence are not so clear as might be 
desired, they have very much the same 
stvlistic qualities of composition, weight 
gesture, and expression that are to be found 
in the larger cuts in the Bible. In the Muse 


um’s Print Room there is the copy of the 
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WOODCUT FROM THI 


fifteenth century produced in Germany 
ven more than this, depending on one’s 
point of view, it 1s possibly not stretching 
the point to say that he was the greatest 
lustrator that the fifteenth century pro- 
duced anywhere 

Beyond the illustrations in the Dodes 
Dantz and those in the earlier part of the 
Bible no woodcuts by our artist for other 
books printed at Liibeck or elsewhere in 
Germany seem to have been recognized 
lhe present writer, however, 1s inclined to 
believe that the six small cuts in the Liibeck 
Imitation of Christ of 1489, above referred 
to as in the Museum's collection, may well 
have been designed by the Dodes Dantz 
artist. Not only does the Imitation contain 
one of the principal cuts from the Dodes 


LUBECK BIBLE, 1404 


undated and unsigned fifteenth-centur 
Libeck edition of Bote’s ‘‘van velemt rade 
the text of which was reprinted by Her 
mann Brandes in volume xvi of the Jahr 
buch des Vereins fur nilederdeutsche Sprach- 
forschung. It has never been described ex- 
cept in Brandes’s linguistic article, and its 
cuts have never been reproduced. They ar 
most interesting from several points o! 
view, as thev s 
influences. Not all by the same hand, sev 
eral of them display extraordinar\ | 
itv to some of the cuts in the Dodes Dantz 


t 


how an unusual mixture o! 


similar 
bill ; 


and thev must certainly be taken into con 
sideration before any definite list of if 


Master's work is drawn up 
Paul Kristeller pointed out the resem 


{ 
' 


blance between the figures in the Bible and 
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n the Ly Perence of 1493 (of — by two important facts, one, that it 1s 
which the Museum’s Pr Room has the quite unlike the work of any other German 
econd edition 1535). [his resemblance — painter or draftsman of the time, and, two 
of the greatest interest, but untortunatel that it has very marked general stvlistic 
ther oO Tr these pages for any dis resemblances to some of the woodcuts we 
sion of the many lestions to Which it~ find in certain Dutch books. Max Fried- 
es rise. It m however, be noted in lander has acutely pointed out the resem 
passing that the artist who designed the blance in general stvle of the Master of the 
lerer uts certainly bore some close rela Dodes Dantz’s work to that of such wood- 
tionship to him who provided several of the — cuts as are to be seen in the Vita Lydwine 
printed at Schiedam in the last vears of the 
fifteenth century. (As the unusually lovely 
2 iN woodcuts in this extremely rare and little- 
a known book may perhaps be regarded 
4 4 
ar, the culmination of Dutch fifteenth-century 
as Sony 
a arey woodcut design, it Is not amiss to note the 
j sS n fact that it also may be seen in our collec- 
<- Yyj “/ f= tion.) On reviewing the evidence there 
igs x a, — f/ fo seems to be good reason to think that our 
* p —— Master may well been some wander 
=> Re —~ ing Dutch artist, and there is enough to 
make one wonder whether perhaps he did 
za 1 
\ ib — not at some time travel work In more 
Se 
\S southern climes, but the complicated ques 
AWS = yresented b | ye 
. | tions presente y such a speculation art 
‘ : SVP A, i: |, too involved for discussion in these page 
Lal < ‘ 
\\\\\ \ \\) 7 7 \IN\\Y \\\ Betore finishing this notice it Is satheess 
\\\ \ N\A \YVj A worth while to draw special attention to 
h WAY \& i > 4 
\ \ \\ me of our Master’s more striking charac- 
Q. , \\ ih. \¥/ Wig \\\ some ol « ore § N ¢ ( 
\\y H lid teristics. To a degree otherwise unknown 1n 
. VV 
XN ) ») =. the fifteenth century, and for that matte: 
o 
ow" : 1 rare enough thereafter, he always saw his 
; a aD pictures in terms of drama. Always there ts 
something doing, always there 1s striving 
and conflict of will and emotion and action 
WOODCUT FROM THE IMITATION Of} 
Here are men and women, strong and vio- 
CHRIST, 1409 
lent, and never the dummies with which 
woodcuts for the 1514 Lyons edition of — fifteenth-century illustration is filled to over- 
Champier’s Epitome, a copy of which is in — flowing or the bored figurants with which 


the Museum’s Print Room 

Untortunately we have no idea of who or 
what our artist was. His name and _ his 
country are completely unknown to us 
\ttempts have been made, by means ot 
style criticism, to identify him with the 
Libeck artist Bernt Notke. These attempts 
have not only met with no general accep- 
tance, but have suffered from the fact that 
their principal proponent in his’ earlier 
essays failed to notice that the cuts in the 
Bible were not all by one hand 

\s we look at the work of our artist of 
the Dodes Dantz we are strongly impressed 


140 


most subsequent illustrators have been con- 
tent. Every gesture is pregnant with mean- 
Ing, action Is real in the sense that it 
is functionally adequate. And to these imag- 
Inative qualities the Master 
support. Alone among fifteenth-century 
German print makers he knew how to give 
and muscular strength 


every 


brings others 


his figures weight 


His men are broad of shoulder, with big 
heads and thick necks, and their feet are 
always firmly set upon the ground. He was 


anger and disdain and sor- 
her print maker 


\nd as we reread the historical books of the 


able to portray 
his time 


row as ol ol 


no 
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Bible with his pictures in mind we are able 
to see that none of his contemporaries was 
comparable to him in ability to seize and 
portray the dominant psychological note of 
the Old Testament 

[hrough the acquisition of this Bible the 
Museum has come into possession of the 
most important set of prints by the most 
powertul graphic artist that Germany could 
boast in the fifteenth century 

WittiAm M. Ivins, JR 


DEGAS IN THE HAVEMEYER 
COLLECTION 
Ihe Havemever Bequest brought to the 


Museum such a wealth of fine paintings 
t the time of the ex- 


that it was impossible ¢ 
hibition of the collection as a whole to do 
justice to it in the BULLETIN. Now, how- 
ever, it seems desirable to say a few words 
about some of the particular benefits of that 
generous gilt 

Mrs. Havemeyer took an especial delight 
in her collection of the work of Edgar 
Degas, which she began when she was but 
sixteen with a little pastel bought for five 
hundred francs—one hundred dollars in 
those days—saved from herspending mone\ 
From this beginning she built up her splen- 
did and comprehensive representation of 
Degas’s work, from which was bequeathed 
to the Museum! a group of paintings now 
probably the finest public collection in the 
world with the exception of that of the 
louvre 

In his own day Degas’s art aroused much 
bitter opposition. His very personal selec- 
tion of subject matter and the unusual angle 
from which he chose his field of vision at 
first blinded people to his peculiar merits 
and caused them to confuse him with the 
Impressionists. When his Comptoir de 
Cotons was exhibited in 1876 Albert Wolf] 
the famous critic of the Figaro, was in 
spired to write: “There has just opened, at 
Durand-Ruel’s, an exhibition of so-called 
painting. The indifferent passer-by, at- 
tracted by the flags which decorate the 
facade, enters and has presented to his as 


Fourteen oil paintings; twelve pastels; eig! 


drawings; two fan mounts, watercolor on 
SIX prints; sixty-eight bronzes 


tonished eves a cruel spectac le. [ry to make 
M. Degas listen to reason, tell him that 
there are in art certain qualities having th« 
names of draftsmanship, color, technique 
and purpose, he will laugh in your face and 
treat you as a reactionary "2 Now 
in the perspective of more than half 

century, one would sooner accuse Degas 
himself of being reactionary than deny his 
work the very qualities that Mr. Wolff com 
mends. Unlike the Impressionists, who were 
concerned with the transitory appearance ol 
things, he sought to depict the permanent 
reality, and bending every effort toward 
that end he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the art of the past and a masterful com 
mand of his tools. A tireless and meticulous 
craftsman, he would paint things over and 
over, finding no detail too insignificant for 
his best effort. Showing to his friend George 
Moore one day a newly acquired drawing of 


a hand by Ingres, Degas exclaimed \h! 
look at it . look at those finger-nails 
see how they are indicated. That's my :d 


of genius, a man who finds a hand so lovel\ 
so wonderful, so difficult to render, that he 


will shut himself up all his life, content to d 


nothing but indicate finger-nails Such 
h j 


was his admiration and such, indeed 


essence of his own genius 


[his same exhaustive car o be fo 
also in his selection of subjects He did 
disperse his energies over an iltitude « } 
terests but chose rather to concentrate up 
on a few and to know them thoroughl In 
orde r to produce 200d Irult he said il 


necessary to grow upon an espalier. Ther 
one remains all one’s life, arms extended 


mouth open, to assimilate that which pas 


that which surrounds one Dega 
sent his roots deep into the life of Par { 
life about which Baudelaire has said, ‘‘] 


vie parisienne est fteconde en sujyets poet 

et merveilleux. Le merveilleux nous enve 
loppe comme l’atmosphere, mats nous n 
voyons pas ’ But Degas saw it all 

him, in the laundries and millinery shops 
the cafés, in the ballet school, an 
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her work, which she holds in her left hand 


while her right draws the heavy 
and forth 

From the millinery shops 
their modistes 


av, beribboned bonnets 


displaying their handiwork and their pa 


trons preening themselves or peering criti 
cally at their own reflect 
Degas 


harming compositions 


mirrors 
lor 


Ons Nn the 


has drawn 


SOM¢ 
At the 


Oil or invas: h. 21 , : Bia ieee 


Inspiration 


[he pastel 
t 


BY 


AN MUSEUM 






} 
Milliner’s,® for which Miss Cassatt 1s said 
ve posed, is a particularly skillful one 
he gestures of the piquant little figure try- 
ng on | before the full-length mirror 
must | delighted Degas, who observed 
o keenly the movements peculiar to a pat 
ticular Occupation —those of the troner, of a 
woman combing her hair or drving her foot 
) 
} 
EDGAR DEGAS 
the many gestures of arms, backs, and 
heads in the gymnastics of dancing. These 
gestures are real-—-they are not graceful 
poses struck to make pretty pictures but 
the natural attitudes of parts of the body in ’ 


the performance of certain activities 
In his pictures of race horses and ballet 


girls Degas’s interest In movement and his 





| 
SK 


il in presenting 1t reached its highest ex- 


pression. Intensively trained physically for 
Pastel; h. 30415, w. 34 in. Dated and signed 
S82/Dega G ry A 20 
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er pecitic career both the horses and \lthough to many people Degas 1s pri 
the ballet girls offered him movement at its marily a painter of ballet dancers and 
st exquisite-—nervous, swift, and nicel Ithough he is so justly renowned for his 
lanced, light and rhythmical as lyri mastery of movement, perhaps his finest 
vetryv. Of the dancing girls ther r the and most lasting work 1s to be found 1n his 
Havemeyver Collection a number of fin portraits. No mere copies these of form and 
paintings and drawings, among them IJh« feature-—-manifestations rather of psycho 
lover,’ The Rehearsal on the Stage,* t logical expression. As he loved to paint the 
which Horace Havemever has added moving line in human activities so he liked 
ariation® of the same composition, and the to catch in his portraits the mutable human 
mous Dancers Pract the Bar lt ein nd as he chose to paint only the 
was this last picture which, at the Rouart scenes of life most familiar to him so he pre 
Sale in 19012 rougl ( nprecedented erred to portt the people he knew well 
price of $87,000. [The painting belonged t friends and relatives in their familiar sur 
Degas’s great friend Hen couart who roundings and. attitudes Sometimes he 
owing the artist’s mania for adding final placed his subjects in dramatic situations 
touches to his already finished pictur such as those in the famous L’Absinthe ot 
often to their complete ruination, had 1t the Louvre, The Interior, lent to this Mu 
fastened to the wall of his house with chains seum by the ]. H. Whittemore Compan 
The little Fover, but 8 by 11 inches, 1s ex and the bathing little Pouting (La Boude 
quisite in its miniature perfection. It was — rie of the Havemever Collection. Whil 
bought through the kind offices of Mrs indoubtedly composed of actual portraits 
Havemever’s triend Mary Cassatt, whi these pictures are more than portraits be 
Wrol Hbout l ne The littl picture ise of he stories tf Sugges In | 
was brought here this n MI : Bouderie, without understanding what It 1s 
fovel nd very fine eXEK 1. [tas ll about, one feels the clash of personal 
real four a , When Dk Saw es, the tenseness of the atmosphere It 1s 
turned away and said: ‘When I did that | as though one had walked suddenly into the 
had my eyes!’ Of course that was vears ag room, surprising the occupants in the midst 
he could not see the picture now. Think of a highly emotional situation. But more 
what his eyes must have been when he — often Degas depended, for dramatic effect, 
painted it! ipon the complexities in the nature of the 
The two versions of The Rehearsal on the person portra. ed. He had many friends in 
Stage, one in pastel and the other a [essence the orchestra of the Opéra, among them M 
offer an interesting comparison of Degas’s — Altés, who is the subject of an exceptionalh 
handling of the two media and demonstrat fine portrait!? in the Havemever Collection 
his skill in dealing with difficult problems Another was Désiré Dihau, who 1s said to 
of volume and composition. While the dit have been the one to inspire Degas to paint 
ferences between the two Havemeyer pi i theater picture. The result was Le Ballet 
tures are but slight the pastel is perhaps de Robert le Diable, now in the Victoria 
the more successful of the two. It seems to and Albert Museum, of which the Have 
be more animated than the o1l——the dancers mever painting of the same title 1s a varia 
more real, and the whole scene more bright tion.’ M. Dihau, plaving the bassoon, 1s seen 
and sparklin; slightly to the left of the center in the group 
of musicians who occupy the foreground 
Ol on wood; | , 1078 One of Degas’s finest portraits 1s that of 
a acre pia Stoned D CG Mme Hertel, The Woman with the Chry 
ry A 20 
Qi] ors fr vn | turp ( () I I s: | 2 ~ i S 1 | 
paper ; te ca } 8 Dega Gallery B 18 
Signe Dx ; G t A 2 () al } Q Sior 
) olors fre¢ I rpent Degas. Gallery B 
I 2 Degas. Galler Oil on canvas 6. w.2 Bai ies 
\ 20 ed D 1872. Gallery A 20 
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sunthemums.'* Contrary to custom the por 

trait is relegated to one side of the compos! 

tion, the large part of the canvas being occu- 
pied by a huge bouquet of chrysanthemums 
on a table. The flowers, painted with preci- 
sion and charm, form an exquisite arrange- 
ment of color; the portrait 1s a masterpiece 
of penetrating understanding and sympa- 
thy. It is interesting to compare the paint- 


yvoungish woman of no particular countr 


class, or distinction in the drawing, she be 


comes in 1 


he painting, a middle-aged 
French woman (no other country could 
have bred her) of decision and character 


Degas’s last brillant burst of inspiration 
was his splendid series of nudes done in pas 
tel. Of these the Havemever Collection 


boasts three particularly fine ones, The 





THE TOILET, BY EDGAR DEGA 


ing with the drawing for it now 1n the Fogg 
Art Museum. The drawing, a masterl\ 
work, nevertheless lacks the personality of 
Mme Hertel as revealed in the painting. The 
structure of the head, the form of ear and 
eve, the shape of evebrow and nostril are 
meticulously carried from drawing to paint- 
ing, but it is left to pigment and brush to 
reveal the texture of the flesh, the mobility 
of the mouth, the quality and tone of the 
hair that 1s frizzed over the brow. From a 


‘Oil on canvas; h. 29, w. 36% in. Dated and 
signed 1865 Degas Gallery A 20 


Woman Bathing nd After the 


Bath Ihese three, done in the 1580 
show all of his masterful handling of tha 
very difficult medium. The other thre 
nudes of the collection, in his much admired 
“later manner,” date probably after 1590 
and lack the brilliance and decision of the 
earlier ones, the lines being overem] zed 
Paste h 2 ‘ ) 
Gallery A 20 
Past 2 2 
1) S/O5 (; r 
P ‘ 1) 
C me : 
145 
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rw \ {mat ers Whi wall the variet 
I nis Subject 1 er and technique Ren 
Dor randt’s contemporaries and tollowers ar 
Stur Hardu ) |? represented by landscapes by Ruvsdael 
’ Waterloo, Zeeman, and Everdingen, peas 
\] \] nts by Ostade and Be nd animals and 
I scent | \driae n de Velde 
LG \] ep IO! otter { Berchet 
Irs. | Ik i \. H. N 
( | Oral I rip I 
VOI B rol IN H R OF WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 
\ Her \ Comp mM to Un On April 5, 1932, a dinner w ven by the 
\ Coll [he Metropolit: \rt-in- Trades Club at its clubhouse in 
\| I \r ed rd I New nor of Wilhaam Sloane Coffin, founder « 
Yor 96. Thi pol f the he Club and tts first presiding officer, upon 
I 1 CT S Tol t re sion Of his elect is President of 
| Dist Ihe Town; | frup lhe Metropolitan Museum of Art. Richard 
| | 1 Phe Vil Phat I. Bacl ed as toastmaster, and addresses 
never pleted i S were made by the following: Lorent 
ri ‘ } 1 I } IKWleiser Pres ( \rt- Trade 


e Enelis e whicl ves the im Club: Walter T. Diack. General Secretar’ 

pressions and opiniol ! vol st of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
f such recognized abilit of the Citv of New York; Harrv V. Moone: 
(Chairman of the Organization Committee 


| TCHIN( N THI NI HERLAND XVI \ND ol the ( lub 1Q00: Henry \\ Kent Eran] 


teent nd seventeenth centuries has beet! President of the New York Chapter of the 


rranged the pri llerles K37-40, and American Institute of Interior Decorators 
ll ren ) Ol \ | further 1 nd William Sloane Coffin. Mr. Richardson 
Beginnis with the « n by Li presented to Mr. Coffin as a permanent 
Levden, 1 ( 1520 e first know record of the congratulations of the Club a 
to have been struck from copper plates, the scroll which read in part as follows: ‘‘In 
xteenth-century etchings culminate inthe — spired by his high qualities of mind and 
‘reat landscapes after Pieter Bruegel the heart, his keen enthusiasm and his selfless 
Ider. Among the seventeenth-century pr devotion, the charter of our association be 
decessors of Rembrandt, the Flemish school cameadocument of his far imagination. En 
represented by the Saint Catherine by riched by practice and precept, these el 
Rubens, the landscapes of de Vadder and ~~ ments of character likewise distinguish him 
an Uden, and the portraits by van Dyck as the administrator of that great trust, 


while the beginning of the Dutch landscapt Ihe Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 


chool 1s to be seen in the prints by Jan and © stands foremost among our civic founda 
Isias van de Velde, Brosterhuisen, Buyt tions in freely conferring its cultural bene 
wech, and Paul Bril. Among the sixty-odd fits upon the people of our city and the 
prints by Rembrandt there may be seen the many beyond its borders 

Hundred Guilder Print,” both the “Old 
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